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{i my soul. How happy might L 
he CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, | have been, had I remained virtue 
ns ( Concluded. ) ous | 
THE COUNT D—+— TO RISOT. The pestilion took my thin7s 
<* o:: wee out of the carriage at the door of 
: _ || the tittle Inn. My emotiens had 
ill + Ywever could hear the name of || been too powerful for the weak 
| O-—- without trembling ; and,|} remnant of my life; I was obliged 
. now, with death in my bosom, it || immediately to throw myself upon 
it “was a consolation to- me to be able |) a bed.. The landlord had only a 
_todie int'e place. Before we |, small damp apartment, which like- 
a entered the villaye, I ordered the |) wise served for a store room. He 
~ postilion to stop, and ali,hred. || desired me to continue my journey, 
: There stood the grove of birches, || but a seasonuble. present rendered 
S there was the church steeple, and |} hi: more civil. 
there the two chimnies of Henri- 
f - etta’s habitation rose above the sur- Here IT am now, Risot. Ah! I 
t rounding cottazes. O, Risot ! my || have not the courageto ask whe- 
youth once more revived within || ther Henrietta be yet living. This 
; me. Ah! I never Joved any |! letter I write with a trembling 
other woman like Henrietta; this || hand. O Risot ! here I was so 
5 I felt by the redoubled pulsation of || happy, so inexpressibly happy ! 
my heart, by the life which was || And now! now! Ah! had I re-~ 
2 diffused with new power through I mained here as I wished ; had I 
my veins. A dreamof my bliss- 1 made her my wife ; how many 
: 


ful hours hovered over my soul ; | things would now be diffe ent from 
- I wembied, but only with joy, not | whatthey are! May T not say that 
with anxiety and remorse. Such for death in this damp chamber I 
ought to be the tcelings of-a dyin, |, sacrificed Henrietta, my happiness, 
man. I proceeded slowly throush |’ and my repose ? Sometimes I even 
the village ; every step carried | think ha‘ the dreadful revolution 
me back, as by enchantment, | of m; conntry was a jucgment 
thirty-four years, anda torentof. -e 'i« punish me for my guilt. 
‘exquisite sensations overpowered ' Goud night! goou night !. 
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Risot! the earth totters under 
mej; my senses are confused ; 
my life ebbs with each pulsation, 
und yet the power of Omnipotence 
seems to detain tI am_ with 
Henrietta. 
ask myself whether | amr still alive. 
As yet I am ignorant of every 
thing. What have I still to hear ! 


My host informed me that he 
had provided for me a more com- 
modious apartment in the village. 
Ail my thoughts were now direct- 
ed to one object; I acquiesced. 
without asking whither he was go- 
ing to take me. My landlady con- 
ducted me slowly towards Henri- 
etta’s habitation. When we arriv- 
ed at the court-yard, the sight of 
the lime-trees, beneath which I 
had so frequently sat with the dear 
gir!, awakened me from my pro- 
found reverie. Whither are 
you leading me, barbarian ?” I ex- 
claimed. IF was. going to cura 
back. Should 1 throw myself in 
the way of vengeance ¢ 


A young man took me by the 


hand, and requested me to wait 


benexth his roof for the restoration 
of my health. I sat down under 
the lime-trees to rest myself, and 
a tempestuous ocean of conflicting 
emotions, overwhelmed my flit- 
ting soul. My eyes were stedfast- 
ly fixed onthe door which was 
open. I imagined that Henrietta 
would rush forth, and thunder in 
my ears the word—deceiver ! In- 
stead of her, however, an elderly 
yeoman appeared, and looked at 


A thousand times I” 





“came more composed. 





me with much compassion, I 
was conducied into the house, to 
the same apartment which I occu- 
pied above thirty years ago. Be- 


ing thought worse than 1 really 


IT be- 
The el- 
derly femaie seon afterwards came 


was, they put me to bed. 


| to ask after my health, and enquir- 


edmy name. I tckl her a fulse 
one. After scme conversation, 
during which she became more 
and more agitated, she asked ab- 
:uptly-—“. Were you acquainyed at 
Paris with a Count D Se 





- God of heaven! I now recognized 


Henrietta’s features and her voice. 
It was she! A thousand daggers 
pierced my perturbed soul. I co- 
vered my pule face with both my 
hands. She repeated her ques- 
tion, and I answered with a sigh— 
‘“* He was my friend.” 


“ Your friend ?’”’ she exclaimed, 
wringing her hands. She ther © 
went in silence to the window. 
In this situation I at length took 
the courage to look at her atten- 
tively. I observed, with tremb- 
ising, that she was pale, and that 
long affliction had preyed upon her.. 
She turned round, and after a long 
pause, and again approached me, 
and said, stammering, “ Did he 
never mention to you the name of 
Henrietta Buchner?” I know not 
how I mustered the strength te 
reply, * The unfortunate man lov- 
ed her till his latest breath.” 


“ Loved ?” she exclaimed— 
“ Then he is dead ?”’ she added; 
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pores 7 ome 
afier some puuse, and wiped her 
eyes —* How did he die ?” 


“ With. the name of Henrietta 
on his lips, and hell in his heurt, | 
because he had deceived her.”’ 


She walked up and down the 
room, and then returned to me. 
“Were you his friend ?—Z too 
was his friend,” said she, tenderly, 
adding ina louder tone, “I am 
she unfortunate, the deluded Hen- 
rietta.”” 

} 

O, Risot! I resolutely exposed 
my heart to pain, in hopes that it 
would break; 1 took Henrietta’s 
hand and pressed it to my bosom. 
My life was stronger than my pain, 
my heart did not break, cven when 
her tears fell upon my face. O, 
Risot ! have I not now expiated 
my guiit ? She left. me, but soon 
returned. Ah! what violence I 
was oblived to do myself, not to 
tell her.who | was! 


She dropped a few words— - 
O, Risot! they rend my soui !— 
a few obscure words concerning 
four years’ insanity. I—lI couid 
go mad at the thought: Four 
years! only reflect how many 
thousand hours! Ah! wretch that 
Iam, why did I flee from the , 
guillotine ! 


CHARLES BUCHNER TO RISOT. 
O—, 1794. 


Herewith, Sir, I transmit you 
the tast letter of the Count D-——. 





| 





{found your address in one of 


your letters from London. Your 
\friend was interred here yester- 
| day ; you are acquainted with his 
| unfortunate history excepting the 
catastrophe. Chance conducted 
him to the house of my mother, 
to whom he once paid his address- 
es.’ She discovered to him who 
-she was. We regarded the ex- 
treme anguish and despair which 
he manifested as the effects of his 
‘illness. My mother has been ve- 
ty unhappy. After his departure, 
in the year 1761, she learned from . 
his uncle that she was deccived, 
and feli into the blackest melan- 
'choly ; she was’ pregnant by the 
| Count, After my birth, She. lost 
her senses. At the end of four 
years, she again recovered her 
réason ; but not her cheerfulness. 
With these circumstances, my fa- 
ther, whom we supposed to be 
merely a friend of the Count, 
came acquainted by degrees. ¥ 
observed how deeply these con- 
versations affected both our sick 
guest and my mother. In vain [ 
en eavoured to draw her from his 
bed-side ; indeed I almost consid- 
ered it as cruel; for the stran- 
gei’s assurances that the Count’s 
‘love to her had ceased only with 
‘his life, now restored her, for the 
first time, to happiness. 





The unfortunate man was still 
| ignorant that Henrietta had a son 
by him, and that I was that son. 
| One day when I entered his room 
I found my dear mother in tears, 
{I took her gent.y by the handy and 
said, “ Jt affects you toe much, my 
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dearest mother.” At these words, 
the stranger suddenly raised him- 
self up in the bed, and, fixing his 
cyes on me, exclaimed: “ Mo- 
ther ? mother ?’’ with great ear 
nestness, “how is this .’’? My 
mother led me to his bed-side, and 


said, “ This is the son of the Count 
} |) On 


“ My son ! my son !”” he cried, 
with astonishment. 
unfortunate! I am the monster 
that deceived you !” 

You cannot conceive, Sir, the 
effect of these few words. Ff stood 
like a statue. My mother threw 
herself into his arms, and excluim- 
ed— “ O, beloved Charles!” She 
turned pale. I caught her in my 
arms, and carried her toa chair, 
where she soon came to herse'f: 
“ O, Charles, beloved Charles °” 
she again exclaimed, and extend- 
ed her arms towards him, 


My father, before I couid pre- | 


vent him, sprung from the bed, 
and ihrew himself at my mother’s 
feet, crying outy *O merciful 
God! Do you forgive me, Henri- 
ctta ? do you forgive me, my be- 


loved!” She raised him up, and 


pressed him to her bosom. He 
grew paler and paler. “ O God,” 
he suddenly exclaimed, with a 
smile, “so happy ! so happy !— 
my son !” he drew me to his 


breast ;—— my Henrietta.” He | 


threw his arm round my mother, 
and leaned his head upon her 
shoulder. His hand became cold. 
He expired, smiling, in the arms 








Henrietta ! | 





of his beloved and his son. Charles! 
said my mother, affectionately. 
His arm sunk down. | We suppos- 
ed him to be in a ‘swoon, but he 
was dead. 


I was filled with apprehension 
on account ef my mother; but 


| thank Heaven, she. is compose: 


and even cheerful. This melan- 
choly occurrence diffuses over the 
remainder of her days a kind of 


| tranquil felicity. “ He loved me,” 


says she, smiling, when F speak 
to her. “ He called you his son,” 
she adds, while the transports of 


_ heaven are impressed on her pal- 











licd lips. 


The physician. conccives that 
this circumstance has produced a 
beneficial effect on her health ; 
but I am convinced that she will 
soon foliow her lover. God be~ 
thanked that a mild serenity en- 
livens her last hours. 


With this letter you will receive 
a ring, inscribed with the words, 
For my Risot. A paper, in my fa- 
ther’s hand-writing, declares my 
mother the heiress of all the valua- 
bies he had with him. 


My mother intends to have her 
grave dug by the side of his. I fear 
that they, who were unfortunately 
separated upon earth, will soon be 
again united. 


Farewell, Sir, E honour you as 


tthe friend of my father, and the 


protector of my forsaken mother. 
Farewell. 
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Miss Owenson has published 


in London two small voiumes, || 


which she calls Patriotic Sketches, 
which have been published in Bai- 
timore. They exhibit views of 
the province of Connaught, that 
part of Ireland of which least is 
known to the world, and where 
there is more preserved of Ivish 
manners, than in apy other part of 
the island, because they have in- 
termixed and intermarried less 
with the natives of other countries. || 
Those who have read with inter- 
est and advantage ‘he W1iLp IrisH 
Girt, wiil read with pleasure this 
new production of the authoress. 
The following .characteristic and 
correct sketch, cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to those who are gratifi- 
edin studying national characters 
and manners. : 
Democratic Press. 
SKETCH XVIII. 


My rambles and frequent .con- 


‘versations with the peasantry in 


the neighbourhood of L house 
have obtained me a degree of rus- 





tic notoriety, to which I stand in-\}) 


debted fora visit from Mr. Thad- 
dy O’Conolan, a schoolmaster in 
the neighbourhood, and a person- 
age, not only highly esteemed by 
-his rural disciples, -but looked up 
to by kis less imtelligent neigh- 
bours, as a prodigy of learning, 
erudition, and genius: He intro- 
duced himself, by saying he had 
heard I was fond of Irish compo- 
sition, and that he had waited on 
me to mention he had some of the 





poems of Ossian, which were 
| miuch at my service. “ The Irish,’ 
| he added, with a brogue that beg- 
| gavs all description, “ the Irish is 
, the finest and loftiest tongue in the 
_world: the Engiish can never 
come near it, and the Greek alone 
is worthy of being compared to it.” 
He then with great.enthusiasm re- 
“peatcd the description of: Fion’s 
i shield, in Irish, and Homer’s de- 
_ Scription ofthat of Achilles, give 
ing, with great exultation, the pre- 
, ference to the former ; as he did 
“to Ossian’s account of his father’s 
“hounds, over the dogs of Ovid: 
and then with the utmost gravity 
deciared his intention of translat- 
ing the Eneid, and sume of Ter- 
rence’s plays into Irish. “ The 
latter, (he continued,) I will teach 
to my scholars, who may play it 

yet upon one of the great London 
Stages to admiration.” 





When I complimented him on 
the extent of his erudition, and ex- 
pressed iny astonishment at his 
having acquired it in so remote a 
situation, ne .replied, “ Young la- 
dy, I went far and near for it, as 
many a poor scholar did before 
, me: for I could construe Homer 
before I ever put on shoe or steck- 
lig; aye, or a hat either, which 
| to be sure I never* aes till I was 
| twenty years of age.” He then 
; at my request gave mea sketch 
| of his peripatetic studies, When’ 
_ he was ayoung man, he said, there 
| were but a few schools in Con 
; naught, and those few but bad: 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and that it was not uncommon for 
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eight or ten voys, * who had the 
love of learning strong upon ihem,” 
to set off bare footed, and bare 
headed, to Munster, where -the 
best schools were then held ; that 
they commenced their philosophic 


, pilgrimage poor and fiicndiess ; 


but that they begged their way, 
and that the name of foor scolar, 
procured them every where friends 
and subsistence ; that having heard 
much of the celebrity of a schooi- 
master in the county of Ciare, he 
and his adventurous companions 
directed their steps towards his 
seminary. “but,” added Thady, 
“it being a grazing country, and 
of course no hospitality to be found 
there, (meaning that it was thinly 
inhabited) we could yet no spot to 


shelter our heads in the neigh- 


bourhood of the school ; so being 
a tight set of Connaught boys, able 
and strong, we carried off the 
school-master one fine night, and 
never stopped tili we landed him 
on the other side of the Shannon, 
when a priest gave us a chapel- 
house, and so we got Jearning and 
hospitality to boot, and the scnooil- 
master made a great fortune in 
time, all Connaught flocking to 
him, and now here JZ am, at the 
head of a fine seminary myseif 
He then informed me that he !:a:i 
fifty pupils ; that the head class 
were in Homer, and did not pay 
for their tuition, as they assisted 
him to teach the rest ; that ali 
boys of the name of O’Conoian 
were also taught gratis, and the 
rest paid according to the means 
oftheir parents, from one shilling” 








hee: 
oO four a quarter; be added that 
he had then five female elves; 
“to whom (said ve) I am teach- 
ing philosop!iy, the humanities, 
eand mathematics, to give them a 
genteel idea of becoming tutoress- 
es in gentlemen s families.” After 
some further conversation, Mr. 
Thady O’Conolan departed, but 
not without a promise of our visit- 
ing his academy the foliowing day. 


The lyceum of this Connaught 
sage, is a miser ble cebin on t'ie 


, side ofa very desolate wood. The 


sound oi ou’ |) res feet brought a 
nuinber of his young discipies to 
tie dour, clad in a drapery light 
an. frugal as philosophy herseif 
coud dictate; for neither the 
Greek sandal, the Roman perones, 
nor the Irish bro,-ue, secured their 
naked feet from the damp earth- 
en floor of the academy. The 
next moment Thady himself ap- 
pewred in all the majesty of pe- 
dagogue power; his hair, dress, . 
and m nir. wee all admirable, 
and left the Lingo and O’Suliivan 
of O’Keefe far behind ; his low 
clumsy ff, ure, clemericai tonsure; 
subicund face, his wrapping coat, 
accoruing to the old Irish cos- 
iume, fastened with a skewer, the 
sleeves uncccupied, and the collar 
of bis shirt thrown-open, combin- 
ed with his Greek and Latin quo- 
tutions, his rich brogue, and affect- 
ed digniiy, to render him a finish- 
ed character.\ Having reprimand- 
ed his pupils for their want of 
yood manners, he welcomed us 
with a look and air that seemed te 
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convince us, as well as them, tha: || mer i have ; and though seven 


their dereliction from decorum 
proceeded not from any deficiency 
of precept or example on the part 
oftheir master. He then apolo- 
gisel for the absence of his first 
class, who, he said, he intended 
should have construed some of 
Homer for us: but that they had 
gone to cut turf for a poor .«hstress- 
ed family in the meighbourhood, 
‘and that far that day the Trojan 
plains were resizned’ for the .bog 
“ It was but theother day, said he, 
they built up that cubin yonder, for 
a poor old widow, and I gave them 
a holiday for it, and my blessing 
into the bargain.”’ 


The interior of Thady’s cabin 
perfectly corresponded with its 
external aspect. It was divided 
into two apartments which boasted 
no other furniture than an old deal 
table caveréd with copy books and 
slates, and afew boards placed on 
stones which served as seats to 
the young students, some of whom 
were poring over the * Seven Wise 
Masters of Greece ;” others vainly 
held a Cordery, while their eyes 
were fixed on the visitors: and 
three tall fellows were endeavour- 
ang to read all at the same time 
out of an old tattered volume of 


Virgil. “ There, (said Thady, | 


pointing to the inward room) there 


is my sanctum sanctorum : there 1° 


teach Homer, philosuphy, and the 
mathematics,” and taking down 
an old book, which had sympa- 
thised in the destiny of Virgil, he 
exclaimed, “ This is the only Ho- 








boys read out of it daily, it never 
causes amoment’s dispute: where- 
as, if I had two young gentlemen 
studying in it, my Homer would 
be a bone, of contention to them 
from morning till might.” Iudeed 
Thady endeavoured continually to 
impress us with an idea of the sub- 
ordination and civilized manners 
of his scholars, and we saw no- 
thing that in the least degree con- 
tradicted his assertions. he assur- 
-ed us that the Jaborer who earned 
but six pence a day, would sooner 
live upon potatoes and szlt, than 
refuse a little learning to his child. 
“I have (said he) above twenty 
boys, who are come from distant 
parts to me, who begged their way 
and are now maintaimed among 
the poor of the neighbourhood, 
who, far from considering them a 
burthen, were so eager to have 
them, tlat to avoid jealousy, I was 
objiged to have lots drawn for 
them ; the boys indeed are grate- 
ful, and make the best returas they 
can, by working eariy and late for 
their patrons, when not engaged 


with me.” Having procured a. 


holiday for his pupils, we took 
leave of fhady; and if to be a 
school-master, it is “ requisite to 
be more or less than man,” as Le 
Sage declares, Thady certainly 
conceived himself the former, as 
he detailed the merits of his se- 
minary, and ciassic progress of his 
disciples. , 





Who gives a trifle meanly, is: 


meaner than the trifle. 
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From the Troy Bucget. 


MY AUNT MARGERY. 


I Love to dwell with mourntu. 
recollection on thetmemory of my 
maiden aunt Margery. Her name 
is now enrolled on the register of 
death. She died as she had lived, 
a stranger to the blessings of ma- 
trimony ; and, by her uniform 
exampies, left an invaluable Jega- 
cy to that class of squeamish old 
maids, who very prudently <esolve | 
that they will never marry—when 
they have ascertained that nobody 
will have them. The legends of 
‘ancient days, affo:d no striking p.- 
railel to the curious character 
which I'am attempting to deline- 
ate. I wiildivert the :eader with 
her history. 


You must know then, courteous 
Sir, that Margery B was the 
oly daughter of a substantial and 
wealthy farmerin— . Her. 
father had several sons, some of 
whom were enyaged in mercan- 
tile pursuiis, and were reverally 
spoken of, in their respective 
neighbourhoods, as men of great 
application ; and others with souls 
more liberal and enlarged than the 
former, had mustered up resolu- 
tion enough to travel to a neigh;,| 
bow ing grammar-school, in hopes 
to profit by the profound literature 
of its instructor, about the time. 
that my aunt wus preparing to 
make her dedut in the fashionable 








world. 


a, 
ine Usual Prop ition, abd withab 
so very slender in her shape, that 
when she walked or danced, she 
resembied the gently wavering 
popiat, shock into a slight and tre- 
muious motion by the soft undula- 
tions of the: pl.yful zephyrs. In 
her youth she was remarkably ac- 
tive and sprightly, and resiing on 
her fine veivet sidesaddie, seuted 
on her favorite horse Bachelor, 
would leap a fence or sirkie a ditch 
with the most perfect master of 
the artin Christendom Her hair, 
which was ratuer sandy, when it 
hung loosely and negiigently over 
her projecting shoulders, resem- 
vied tue disievelled jocks of Ve- 
bus, emphatically styled in heath- 
en mytuology, the queen of love 
ahd beauty, when she went to cour 
Vuican, Jupiter’s blacksmith. Her 
tceth were large and white, and 
although they did not exactly re- 
sembic ivo y, being made of much 
coarser materials, they could ne- 
vertheless vie with that precious 
commodity in durabijity. The wear 
and tear of time had so little effect 
upon the grinders of the virgin, 
that at the age of seventy-three, 
she could crack a walnut with them 
without wincing, or exhibiting any 

‘visible contorgions of countenance. 
Her eyes—but here deseription 
fals. Suffice it to say, they re- 
sembled a pair of green goose-ber- 
ys, and ever and anon, they wouid 
shoot such deadly livid flashes, as 
noWhing but a heart of adamant can 
withstand, or malice view unmov- 
ed. Her Sunday dress was a beau- 





Margery was tall beyond " 


tiful pea-green. She wore a cap 
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and vwuc er. 
my aunt Margery. Her whele - 


Such, reader, was 


form was admirably caiculated to 
inspire the sofiest—the most ten- 
der emotions in the bosom of eve- 
ry beholder. Old men wished 
themselves young for her sake : 
and young men beheld with in- 


es 


creasing anxiety, the approach of , 


silver old age, whase province it 
is to strew wrinkies instead of rose | 
es, and to dry up the fountains of 
youth. Alas! this venerabie ves- 
tal no longer lives but in the f-ithe 
fui meniory of her friends. The 
maticious seers of her femaie ri- 
vais, and ihe coaxing adulations of 
a host of senseless sycophants, 
who used io bask in the sunsbice 
of ner reward. like insecis in the 
meridian blaze of summer, are 
alikeamremembered by her. Death 


has written in the most levibie | 


characters, the important word 
Finis at the end of her chapter, 
and shut the volume of her duys 
forever. 


‘ 

Some thirty or forty years ago, 
the parson of the parish puid his 
addresses to Maryery.-—~-Things 
went on swimmingly fora while, 
and were in a toierabie state of 
progression, when, all at once, the 
match was broken off by a very 
trivial circumstance. Coming 
one evening to puy her a visit, he. 
very gravely propused, as an im- 
provement to their courtship, that 
they should adopt the old-fashion- 
ed practice of dundling, asit is 
called in the country; assuring 


was ‘ikely to produce any disagree- 


able consequences he would has- 


ten the marriage with all possible 


dispatch, and thereby prevent an 
exposure, which would operate to 
the ruin of both their reputations. 


Now, whether it was that my 
aunt, conceiving a most insur- 


' meuntabie dislike to the woftd, be- 


ing made up principally of vile 
consonants, which fall with the 
most grating cudence on the Ear, 
and withal are very duli and un- 
harimomous, or whether she was 
really displeased at the freedom 
he had taken, I have never been 
abie to learn. Suflice it. to say, 
however, that from that moment 
she s:.ut her ears to his most p.s- 
sionate addresses. and so sharp.y 
did her resentment sting his soul, 
that I know not but he wouid 
have run distracted for love, if 
there had at that time beenno other 
woman in the world than Margery. 
She has since had abundatit rea- 
son to repent of her ili-timed de- 
licacy, for the parson soon after 
paid his unceremonious addresses 
to a young lady of a more accom- 
modating temper, who compietely 
gratified the fond wisnes of a fa- 
ther, in the production of a large 
and amiable family of children. 


The next in order, on the list 








her, at the same time, that if it 


of her admirers was a proud, over- 
bearing, superciiious physician, 
who every year dispatched more 
messengers to Charon’s-boat, than 
the gloomy ferry-man ceuld pos- 
sibly work over the river Styx in 
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a fortnight. His coat, the threads 
of which, as if knit togetner by 
Egyptian cement, seemed, alto- 
gether indestructable, bade defi- 
ance to all the taylors in Christen- 
dom. From the length of time 
it had been worn, and the rust and 
dust which it had accumulated, 
tovether with the adhesive _ parti- 
cles of medicine which it had con- 
tracted, during a forty years prac- 
tice, resembled an exteusive plus- 
ter, and seemed laid on, vather to 
heal some obstinate soe, which 
still kept rankling unseen beneath 
it, than to guard its possessor from 
the inclemencies of wind and wea- 
ther. He had repeated his visits 
several times, when speaking of 
his own profession, he unluckily 
introduced the word anatomy, and 
my aunt instantly taking the alarm, 
and fancying if she married the 
Doctor, that she should be put in 
a monstrous brass-kettle, and boil- 
ed up for the benetit of the facul- 
ty, gave him to understand that his 
presence was no longer agreeable 
to her, and dismissed his preten- 
sions uccordingly. 


Next came a half-starved taylor, 
and with his shears brandished in 


his right hahd, for the purpose of 
i 


cutting the thread of her objec- 
tions, ifshe should offer to make 
any, very civilly proposed himself 
a candidate for her affections. It 
was now too late to reject any 
thing like a tolerable offer, and 
this ninth part of a human being, 
went on from day to day, and im- 


perceptibly cabdagrd all her affec- K 


—— 


tions, He fondly ‘anticipated the 
| arrival of that moment when she, 

like himself, would sit cross-legged 

on their common shop-board, and 
provide for the wants cf an increas. 
| ing family. Already the connubi- 
| al goose was heating to smooth for- 

ever the rough and rugged seams 
| of their destiny. Already was he 
| on the eve of suitching up the con- 
tract which would ‘give felicity to 
boh—when Fate, whose iron 
shears were shorper than the tay- 
ior’s, clipped off the tiiread of his 
existence in the middie, and sent 
him forlorn and solitary to his 
home. 


Ye generous virgins! whose 
cheeks are yet flushed with the 
glow of youth, and whose pulses 
beat ardent and uniferm in the 
cause of love, reject not a good of- 
fer, merely because there is scme 
chance of a better ; but close with 
the first proposal, remembering 
the disasters of my old aunt Mar- 
gery. 

PuiLo-HyMeEn. 





—_ ——— 
-_ ——— 


VARIETY. 








COSIMO [HE FIRST 


A friend of this gentleman de- 
coyed into the palace, and deliver- 
ed into his hand, a professed and 
inveterate enemy, thinking to ren- 
der him an essential service, to 
whom he sternly replied—“ That 
no advantage, however great, should 
induce him so grossly to violate the 
laws of hospitality, as to fut a de- 








Jenceless man to death, under his 
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own roof, though an inveterate en- 
my.” Who would not wish to 
gall such a man his fiiend ? 


An Indian King’s advice to his son 
on his dying bed. 


My son, (said the expiring mo- 
narch) the ange! of death is now 
approaching, and tn a few mo- 
ments a breathless carcase will be 
all that remains of the once pow- 
erful Knziahad. Remember, there- 
fore, my son, that thou ‘must now 
govern this mighty empire alone. 
Remem>er, O youthful monarch 
of Indostan, that thy example wili 
influence multitudes of peopie ; it 
Wili constitute either their happi- 
ness or their misery. 


Ifthou art carctul to direct thy 
paths by the precepts of reason, 
and to listen to the dictates of con- 
science ; if thou art indefatigable 
in punishing oppressors, and those 
who wallow in wickedness, and 
careful to encourage virtue and 
merit wherever they are found ; 
then shall happiness dwell iu thy 
palaces, and plenty smile around 
thy habitations. Treachery shall 
be banished from the empire of 
Indostan, and rebellion seek re- 
fuge in the dark caverns of the 
mountains. The tongue of the 
hoary sage shall bless thee, and 
the shepherd, as he attends his 
flocks in the pastures of the Gan- 


Thus shali tuy lite gilde un se- 
renely ; and when the angel of 
death recei:es his, commission to 
put a period to thy existence, thou 
shait receive the summons with 
tranguilliiy, and pass without fear 
the gloomy, valley that separates 
time from eternity ; for remero- 
ber, my son, this iife is nothing 
more than a short portion of dura- 
tion, a preiude to anotaer that will 
never have an end. 


It is a state of trial, a period of 
probation ; and as we spend it el- 
ther in the service of virtue or 
vice, our state in the regions: of 
eternity will be happy or miserable. 


Farewell, my son, I am arrived 
etthe brink of the precipice that 
divides the regions of spirits from 
those inhabited by mortais ; tre. 
sure up the instructions of thy dy- 
ing f.ther in thy breast ; practice 
them, and be happy. 


‘ THE ELEPHANT. 


It is remarkable in the history 
of this extraordinary animal, that, 
in a state of subjection, if ts unal- 
terabiy barren; and, though it has 
been reduced under the dominion 
of man for ages, it has never been 
known to breed!—as if it had a 


dition, and obstinately refused to 
increase the pride and power of 





ges, rehearse the glories of thy 
reign. 








} its conqueror, by propagating a. 
race of slaves. 


















































proper sense of its degraded con- » 
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For the Lady's Miscellany. 


THE REMONSTRANCE, 


Aas ! how changed that coun- 
tenance, which was once beaming 
with smiles, but now~ averted in 
anger! Have I been ‘so unfortu- 
nate as to give pain to a heart I 
should much rather endeavour to 
restore to peace ? Can it be —-, 
whose intelligent looks revealed 
more than words could have done ! 
he whose presence is so dangerous 
to that heart, which I have endea- 
voured to guard with double cau- 
tion, and successfully too, till in an 
unwary moment his apparent vir- 
tues and exalted merit gained an 
ascendancy ; which from my frank- 
ness was but too easily discovered. 
Didst thou seek to obtain but to 
betray? And why from trivial or in- 
voluntary occurrences, superficial- 
ly examined, so readily condemn 
me as proud and cruel. But no 
Jonger upbraid me with such un- 
merited appellations : if you wish 


¥ — — om 
roses for him in vain—he comes 


hat to receive them—they wither 
and fade, ’ 


Let him to whom this is appli. 
cabic, be assured, that candid, free 
from deception, and superior to 
change, is the heart of 





SEREE 
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LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION 


Wasa part of the prayer taught 
by him who “ spake as never man 
spake.” It is very probable that 
many persons in their addresses to 
the deity, make use of this or si- 
milar language, without once con- 
sidering the force of the obligation 
they are by this means laid under. 
Praying for a deliverance from 
temptauion, reasonably supposes a 
sincere abhorrence of the sins 
feared, and a real and firm: resolu- 
tion to repel the secret excite- 
ments to sin in our own breasts. 
Now, if we de not perseveringly 
avoid the temptations to evil, can 








to shun me, I will in kindness 
seek an asylum in the bosom of a 
friend, (at a distance- from your 
ensnaring presence) the celebra- 
tion of whose nuptials I am called 
shortly to witness, with permission 
to select ane to participate in the 
happiness of the event. With 
what pleasure did I anticipate that 
the presence of would have 


“© Gladden'd all the scene.” 





But away with such delusive 


we expect any deliverance from it, 
or support under it? When we 
| heedlessly rush into the circle of 
the profane, can we really wish to 
be kept from imitating them? Or, 
ifwe had an utter detestation for 
every species of immorality, should 
we willingly place ourselves ina 
situation to hear and see it ? Can 
we consistently go inte the compa- 
ny of Bacchanalians, and still say 
“lead us not imto temptation ?” 
Many suppose that while they re- 








thoughts !'—I have pluck’d the 


frain from open violation of decen. 
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impunity, their virtue is perfectly 
safe. But let such be told, that 
alihouch henious crimes may 
not ‘be charged against them, 
yet while they frequent the haunts 
of vice, or place themselves in any 
situation throuth life in which 
they would not be justified by the 
most rigid rules, they are graduai- 
ly and almost imperceptibly re- 
ceding from virtue, till at last their 
minds are corrupted, their taste 
viliated, their hatred of vice in 
“every shape, is softened down to a 
‘kiad of shyness, and their love of 
virtue is so cooled, that if pursued 
at all, it is only as a froliticad good. 
Stull these persons: may pray very 
fervently, “ cad us not into temp- 
tation.” 


Often do we sce men: lounging 
about a grog shop or tavern, and 
wasting much of their time, while 
they are constantly telling the 
work! how temperate they are, 
merely because they can be in 
sight of spirituous liquor, and not 
get absolutely. drunk every day. 
Yet these men pray to be deliver- 
ed from temptation—AlIl must 
confess such conduct to be ex- 
tremely inconsistent. ‘The transi- 
tion from inactive, or negative vir- 
tue, to positive vice, is but too 
easy, while having once fallen from 
rectitude, the imminence cannot 
be regained without much labour, 
and very painful reflexions. Vice 
on its first. appearance, often as- 
sumes the mask of virtue, and un- 
til the subject is fairly bound, 
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cy, and avoid the grosser kind of i 








dee auyeene phen ame < extant. 
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_ plaint. 
_ pay for the deficiency: thé’mer- 
chant insisted on the restitution of 





makes the fairest pretences, Ilow 
necessary it is then to guard ayainst 
the slizhtest deviation, and to be 
actively concerned to check the 
first emotions ofany thing like im- 
propriety ; for while we willingly 
countenance even a vicious tho’t, 
we must not expect to be heard, 
when woe say, “ dead us not into 
temptation.” 


M. Herald 
ES 38 
A SALTED JEW. 


A Jew dying in Spain, where 
no Jews are permitted to reside, 
desited on his death-bed, to be car- 
ried to Jerusalem. There was a 
dificulty, however, how to get the 
body out ofthe kingdom, without 
danger of discovery. It was at 
last determined to cut itin pieces, 
salt it, and put it in a barrel, di- 
rected to J.eghorn. The mer- 


chant te whem it was directed, 


finding a deficiency in the weight, 
discovered a hole in the barrel, 
from which several pieces had 
been taken, and made his com- 
The captain offered to 


the pieces taken.“ That, said 
the captain, is impossible, for-they 
have been eaten, and digested long 
ago.” The sailor who had com- 
mitted the thefi, was then ques- 
tioned ; he was asked if it was good, 
he replied, that 7¢ was not bad.— 
“ Then, my good friend,” said the 
merchant, “ I am sorry to tell you, 
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that instead of salted frork, you 
have been eating a salted Jew ! ti. 


A young lady, who had been in- 
sulted by an old maid in her neigh- 
bourhood, by way of revenge, pla- 
carded the following lines on her 
doors and windows one night :— 


To be let, or to be sold, for the term of 
her life, 

Elizabeth Hall—by the way of a wife ; 

She's old, and she’s ugly—ill-natur’d 
and thin ; 

For further particulars—inquire within. 


THE BACCHANALIAN RIVALS. 


Two actors, who jovially bow to the 
shrine 

Of the God who presides o’er the fruit 
of the vine, 

In order the bill most attractive to 
m:ke, 

Disputed what plays they should mutu 
ally take ; 

Till at length (surely tippling gives ex- 
quisite pleasure) _ 

They sat down, and agreed to take 


Measure for Measure, 


——— 


A géntleman, in passing the shop of | 
a Mr. Taswe.u, observed, that his 
name would be as wet without a T. 
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MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening, the $d inst. 
by the rev. Dr. Miller, Mr. William 
W. Groesbecck, merchant, of Alba- 
ny, to Miss Eliza C. Hagerman, of 





hie city. 


On Lucsday last, at Yonkers, by 
_therev. Dr. Cooper, Mr. Abraham 
| Schermerhorn,, to Misa Helen 
| White, daughter of Henry White, 
£sq. | 


Oir the Tth inst, by the rev. Mr, 
Lyell, Capt. John Watt, to Mrs. 
Mary Smith. 


| 


4 








At Norwich, Conn. on Wednes- 
day, the 6th inst. by the rev. Dr. a 
Strong, Mr. Pclatiah Petit, mer- — 
chant, of this city, to Miss Jerusha 

Lathrop, daughter of Mr. Thomae 4 


Lathrop, of the former place. . a 


7 


r DIED, 


On Friday, the 8th inst. Captain 
Edward Tylee, in the 3\st year of 


his age, after a lingering iliness, . 

which he bore with christian forti- 

tude. T 
At Troy, on Friday, the 1st inst- , 

in the 20th year of his age, Aaron 

B, Reeve, Esq. son of the Hon. Tapi- 

ping Reeve, of Connecticut. ( 


On the 13th inst. Vr. George R. 
Usher, after a short illness. 


At Philadethhia, Mrs. Mary-Ann 


Smith, daughter of Jonathan Bay- 


ard, Esq. 


Our City Inspector reports the 
death of 45 frersons, during thr- 
week, ending on Saturday leet. 
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by Be: '| Heis come to her: eyes, eyes so bright 
am | and so blue! 
len “||. There’s a look, that he cannot ex- 
tes ot ; 2 

His colours are dull to the quick spark- 
ling hue, . 

Ir More. aad more on the lady he fixes his 

? ’ - Ons 

"8 On the canvass he looks less and less. 


§ PAIN TER. 
. 0 pious all praise had ac- 


Ke 1 defy fying the malice of Hell ; 
The. Pink the unerring resemblance 


admir’d ; its 
Not a lady liv’d neat her portrait 
desir'd, 


From one who succeeded so well. 


f One there was to be painted the number 
p among, 7 
: Of features most fair to behold ; 
The country around of fair Marguerite 
rung j;— 


Marguerite she was lovely, and lively, 
and young, 
Her husband was ugly and old. 


O Painter, avoid her! O Painter, take 
care ! 
For Satan is watchful for you ! 
Take heed lest you fall in the Wicked 
One’s snare, 
The net is made veady—O Painter ! 


beware 
Of Satan and Marguerite too. 


She seats herself now, now she lifts up 
her head, 
On the Artist she fixes her eyes ; 
The colours are ready, the canvass is 
spread, 
He lays on the white, and he lays on the 
red, 










In vain he retouches, her eyes sparkle 


more, 
And that look which fair Marguerite 
gare ! . 
Many deyils the Artist had — of 
yore, 
But he never attempted an Angel om 
fore— 


St. Anthony help him and save! 


He yielded, alas! for the truth must be 
told, 
-Tothe Woman, the Tempter, and 
Fate : 


It was settled, the lady, so fair to be- 
hold, 


Should elope from her husband, so ug- 
ly and old, 
With the Painter, so pious of late ! 


Now Satan exults in his vengeance com- 
plete, 
To the hushand he makes the scheme 
known, 
Night comes, and the -lovers impatient. 
ly meet, 
Together they fly—they’re ae in the 
street, 
And in prison the Painter is Pet Na 


With Repentance, his only companion, 
he lies, 


And a dismal companion is she ! 
On a sudden he saw the Old Serpent 





Aad the features of beauty arise. 





arise ; 
| §* Now you villainous dauber !”’ old Bel. 
zebub cries, 
You are paid for your insults to me f. ' 
| ‘* But my tender heart it is easy to 
move, 
viene i RF dks 
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Ifto what [ propose you agree; 
That picture-——be just! the resemblance 


improve, \ 


Make a handsomer portrait, vaur chains 
I'll remove, 
And you siall this instant be free.” 


as 


Overjoy d, the conditions so ed 
hears, 
© "Jl make you quite handsome,” he 
said ; ‘ 
He said, and his chains on the Devil 
appears ; 
Releas’d from his prison, releas’d from 
his fears, 


The Paitter is snug in his bed: 


At morn he arises, composes his look, 
And proceeds to his work as_ before ; 
The people beheld hm—th? culprit 
they iook ; 
They though that the Painter his pvi- 
. son lad broke, 
A:d to prison they led him once 
more. 


They ope*'d the dungeon, beheld in his 
piace . 
In the corner old Beizebub lav ; 
He smirks, and he smiles, and he leers 
with a grace, 
That the Painter might catch all the 
charms of his face, 
Then anis! "din hghtning away. 


Quoth the Painter, ** I trust, you’ll sus- 
pect me no more, 


“Since you find my assertions are 


true : 


But I'll alter the picture above the | 


church door, 
For I never saw Satan so closely before, 
“ And I must give the Devil his due.” 


EPIGRAM. | 
I heard last week, friend Edward, thou 


wast dead— 
















———a Ra. 





The following lines are supposed to 
have been written on the subject of a 
mutual affection and an interwew be. 
tween the lovers, the unfortunate Em. 
Mery, and Miss Cucran, prior to his 


death. P. Ads. 


.N he who adores thee, has left " 
ie 
* ; he me, 

## and his sorrow belind, 


Upwhen they darken 














Of « life that . t 
Yes, weep, and howev 
condemn, 4 
Thy tea,s shall efface thei ca 
For heaven can witness, tho’ # 
them, 
‘Thave been but too fiithful to hen” 


Bad 
i 


With thee were GEE reams of my ear. . 
lest love ; : : 
Ever: thought of reason was thine— 
In my fast humble prayer: to the spirit 
above, 
Thy name shall be mingléd with 
mine / 
Oh ! blesst are the ace and friends 
who shall live, 
The days of thy glory to see ; 
But the nex’ dearest. blessing that hea- 
ven can give, 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee. 


—a 


EP GRAM. 


- Mrs. Montague toid me, and in her 

own house, 

She did not regard me -three eéips of a 
Paar 

I forgive the dear creature for all she 
has said, 

For a woman will talk of what runs in 
her head. 
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1’m very glad to hear it too, quoth Ned. 
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